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REGIONAL PLANNING 

AND ITS RELATION 

TO REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 

IN THE TRI-STATE DISTRICT 

Elihu Root, in a public statement on Regional Planning, said this 
about the Realtors: 

"There is one other quite important influence added to this inces- 
sant reaching out for homes, and following the homes with stores, with 
schools, with hospitals, all without any thought about the fundamental 
needs of a city; and that is the real estate operator in pursuit of his 
honorable business. He gets hold of tracts of land here and there which 
he can map and cut up into blocks and building lots and advertise and 
sell. He is the man who very largely determines the growth of a city. 
He isn't thinking about the difficulties the city will meet. He is think- 
ing about the people he can induce to come and buy the lots and build 
houses on them." 

BASIC FACTORS IN LAND DEVELOPMENT 

As Mr. Root has pointed out, real estate operators are interested 
primarily in the occupancy of land. But certain factors of great impor- 
tance determine the occupancy of land both in the present and for the 
future. Among these factors are the following: 

I. The trend and distribution of population now and for at least fifty years 
in the future. 

i. The location, direction and character of highways, streets and other means 
of transportation. 

3. The location and area of parks and parkways. 

4. The quality, purity and abundance of water supply, both now and in the 
future. 

5. The character and condition of sewage and sanitation systems. 

6. The most economical and socially desirable use of land. 

7. The effect of population, improvements, transportation, accessibility and 
sanitation upon land values. 
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THE NEED FOR ACCURATE INFORMATION 
The farsighted realtor is becoming more and more convinced that 
a thorough analysis of these major points should be made a part of his 
operating methods. But no public agency had existed up to a few years 
ago to supply essential information on these fundamental subjects of 
public interest. The need for this, however, was apparent and the means 
for supplying it was found in Regional Planning. In the last five years 
Regional Planning has become a national movement. Among the great 
metropolitan centers which are now engaged in planning the regions 
suburban and adjacent to the great central cities, are the following; 

San Francisco, California 

Los Angeles, California 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Chicago, Illinois 

Pittsburgh (Regional Plan completed) 

Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier 

New York and Its Environs 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Hartford and the Connecticut Va.llcj 

Philadelphia Tri-State District. 

THE REGIONAL PLANNING FEDERATION 

The Regional Planning Federation of the Tri-State District was 
organized in 192.5. It is now engaged in the assembling of regional data, 
and in the preparation of a Master Plan of the district surrounding the 
cities of Philadelphia and Camden within a radius of about thirtv-hve 
miles. 

The territory with which the Master Plan will deal is approxi- 
mately 3,500 square miles. Within this area are included, in addition to 
Camden, Chester, Norristown, Philadelphia, Trenton and Wilmington, 
1x3 incorporated boroughs, and 2.1 1 first and second class townships and 
villages. The region outside of and suburban to the cities is increasing 
in population much more rapidly than the larger cities themselves. An 
industrial survey of Delaware County completed a few weeks ago fore- 
casts an increase of 60 per cent, in the population of Chester, and lio per 
cent, in that of the county by 1940. The population of the region as a 
whole, including the central cities, is estimated at 4,300,000 in twelve 
years; and at 5,750,000 by 1970. Of this population in that year the 
region outside of the six larger cities will be called upon to accommodate, 
it is estimated, 1,170,000 people, with their needs for public service of 
all kinds. 
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REGIONAL MAPS AND DATA ALREADY PREPARED 
Preliminary studies for the Master Plan have been in progress for 
two years. Essential data have already been charted and offered to the 
public for their guidance. The base maps which will be used in compil- 
ing the Master Plan are being prepared for the Federation by the United 
States Geological Survey, in co-operation with the Regional Planning 
engineers. The maps will be enlarged to a scale of i :xooo and will con- 
tain all the recent culture data which the Federation has collected in 
the Tri-State Region. 

PUBLICATIONS 

I. Preliminary Survey (1914) 

T-. A Picture of the Region (192-5) 

3 . The Delaware River Bridge Approach (1916) 

4. By-Pass Highways and Traffic Relief (192-8) 

A report on Regional Parks and Parkways, with maps, has just 
been issued. The planning department of the Federation is also en- 
gaged in a survey of aviation landing fields in their relation to other 
traffic and transportation facilities of all kinds in the region. 

THE MASTER PLAN 
The foregoing data, together with a mass of information yet to be 
assembled, will supply the bases upon which the Master Plan will be 
constructed. It will consist of the following elements: 

I. Trends and Distribution of Population in the Tri-State District for the next 
fifty years. 

2.. A System oj Main and Secondary Hightvays, Boulevards and Bridges, to include 
new and altered highways and by-pass routes, which will extend through- 
out and around the District and tie in with the highway and boulevard 
systems of adjoining regions. 

3 . A System of Connected Parks, Parktuays and Other Public Reservations designed 
for the threefold purpose of improving the livability of the region, of 
conserving natural resources, and of putting to economical use the com- 
paratively waste lands of the region. 

4. An Adjustment of Transportation Facilities directed toward a co-operative 
adaptation of all methods of transportation to the changing needs of the 
region, 

5. A System of Airways and Landing Fields to be co-ordinated with all other 
transportation facilities. 

6. A Plan for the Development of the Port and Waterways of the Region in their 
relation to the general transportation system of the region by rail, high- 
ways and air. 
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7- A Study of Sanitation, Drainage and Water Supply Necessities, with special 
emphasis upon the future water requirements of the entire region, and the 
protection of water sources against pollution by improper sewage disposal. 

8. A Study of the Most Economical and Most Socially Desirable Use of Land in 
the Tri-State District, designed to assist in bringing about a more livable 
and more efficient relation between pi aces of work, business, residence and 
recreation. 

REAL ESTATE CO-OPERATION 

The program and activities of the Regional Planning Federation 
have been followed by many of the Real Estate interests of the Tri-State 
District since the Federation was first organized. The active realtors in 
the district have already taken advantage of the preliminary data and 
maps which the planning engineers have prepared. 

The project of the Regional Planning Federation for a system of 
parks and parkways is an illustration of this stimulus to real estate 
interest. The increase in values of land adjacent to parks has been illus- 
trated to a striking degree in Westchester County, New York. Active 
work in acquiring park lands was started in 19x3 and the influence of 
the park program became apparent in 19x4 and the succeeding years. 
The total assessed valuation of taxable property at the end of 19x7 was 
$1,318,8x6,453, which is nearly double the total assessed valuation at 
the end of 19x1. 

The most notable example of land value increases is in the Bronx 
River Valley, where waste lands have been converted into a parkway 
which has become world famous. This improvement was completed at 
the end of 19x5 . A recent study of property values shows that within a 
zone about 500 feet Vv^ide on either side of the Bronx River Parkway 
there has been an increase of about 800 per cent, in a period of about ten 
years, while the increase in the same period, according to the records of 
the State Tax Department, for the county as a whole has been about 
160 per cent. 

The accompanying tabulation, recently printed in the New York 
Times from an authorized statement made by the Westchester County 
Park Commission, gives the astounding figures of this increase in land 
values. 
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THE MOVE FOR REGIONAL PARKS 
Stimulated by these experiences gained from Regional Planning, 
many localities in the Tri-State District are actively engaged in the 
promotion of public parks. Delaware County has organized a Parks and 
Boulevards Association . The Main Line boroughs and towns are consider- 
ing park and parkway extensions along Mill Creek and Cobb's Creek. 
In the thirty-fifth and forty-first wards of Philadelphia, the Northeast 
Chamber of Commerce is co-operating with the Regional Planning 
Federation in securing 5,000 acres of public park lands along the valleys 
of Tacony, Pennypack and Poquessing Creeks, and are utilizing the 
Federation maps and regional data in accomplishing their program. 

WHAT THE LEADING REALTORS SAY 
The development of parks and parkways is but one item in the 
Regional Planning program. The whole project as a comprehensive 
system for future land development, has enlisted the support of realtors 
wherever Regional Planning has been undertaken. They have been out- 
spoken in their opinion of its co-operative usefulness to their business. 

Regional Planning a Guide and a Standard 

Thomas Shallcross, Jr., former President of the Philadelphia Real 

Estate Board, and of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 

says; 

' 'A Regional Plan is a framework which can be laid down upon the 

Region to serve as a guide and standard of planning practice for public 

and private improvements and developments. A Regional Plan leaves 

the local communities free to plan their own future, but supplies them 

with safe and sound data upon which to base their own estimates and 

projects. It is not mandatory or compulsory. 

'Tn its effect upon real estate. Regional Planning, as well as local 
planning, has a most beneficial and stabilizing efl^ect on our business. 
It makes it easier to arrive at a fair market value for property. It makes 
possible easier financing of real estate deals. 

'Tf the general public will approach the entire subject of planning 
from the standpoint of protection rather than restriction much of the dis- 
cussion in regard to it will be eliminated." 
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Regional Planning an Essential 

Julius Bradway, Chairman of the City Planning Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, in a report by his commit- 
tee, says: 

"The City Planning Committee has recognized since its appoint- 
ment that the general principles underlying city planning have been 
well established, too well to need further defense or propaganda. 

"Your committee believes that with the principles of city planning 
as well and as generally recognized as they are the attention of our constit- 
uent boards should be called to the significance of developing adequate 
plans for the entire community or metropolitan area. City plans can- 
not adequately serve their purpose without the support of Regional 

Planning." 

The Necessity for a Unified Plan 

Irenaeus Shuler, former chairman of the Home Builders and Sub- 
dividers' Division, says: 

"Planning and developing the modern subdivision (the new com- 
munity) means much more than merely engineering, platting and build- 
ing. Successful planning and developing requires the united efforts of 
the city planner, the landscape architect, the engineer, the building 
architect, and the realtor. The subdivider himself is the directing force 
which must bring the advice of each group of experts into conformity 
with that of the others, and see that a unified plan is executed." 

Haphazard Development of the City's Fringe 
H. C. Hieatt, President of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, in his annual report for 192.8, says: 

"Pointing out that haphazard development of the fringe outside 
the city's corporate limits is bound to entail expensive recutting of 
arterial streets, and the permanent blighting of valuable areas, the Asso- 
ciation has made definite recommendations to cities as to the form of 
control which should be set up over subdivision development in out- 
lying regions. These recommendations have this year been adopted also 
by the National City Planning Conference and by that body recommended 
to all cities. This joint action has been generally recognized as one of 
the largest accomplishments of the year in the advancement of sound 
city development." 
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The Cash Value of Planned Streets 
Eugene S. Taylor, director of the Chicago Plan Commission, says: 
"The Michigan Avenue improvement in Chicago, which was part of 
the City Plan, paid for itself six times over, having cost sixteen million 
dollars and having increased surrounding property values upwards of 
one hundred million dollars. The properly planned street improvement, 
and particularly street widening improvement, seems as a general thing 
to about double the value of abutting property." 

Mr. Taylor also states in relation to Chicago's forest preserves that 
"they alone would be sufficient of themselves to show how the right 
kind of Regional Plan improvement enhances property values. The aver- 
age cost per acre of our 30,000 acres of Cook County forest preserves is 
$5x0. When the county began acquiring this outlying land it only had 
to pay in the neighborhood of $zoo per acre for the finest wooded areas 
around Chicago. In 192.6 the 800 acres which the Preserve Board acquired 
cost $1,100 per acre, or double the average cost per acre of the entire 
system. No doubt the general advance in property values is responsible 
for some of this increase, but by far the greatest proportion has been 
due solely to the fact that this sort of planning activity is going forward. 

For the Future Prosperity of the Region 
William M. Knatz, who has been a supporter of the Regional Plan- 
ning Federation of the Tri-State District since its beginning, says : 

"The Regional Planning program for the Tri-State District, is, in 
my opinion, one of the most progressive steps that have been taken for 
the future prosperity of this great metropolitan area. The project is based 
upon accurate data, and a thorough knowledge of what the region needs 
for the next fifty years in highways and transportation facilities, water 
supply and sewage disposal, and regional parks. All of these things are 
fundamental, and they touch closely with our interests as land devel- 
opers. The project for a system of regional parks connected by parkways 
which in their turn tie into the highway system of the region is in itself 
a plan which for selfish reasons alone merits the support of the realtors 
of the district. There can be no doubt that well-placed and accessible 
parks have not only a value for health and play purposes but they affect 
the prices of land in their vicinity. No one who has studied the report 
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of value increases of property adjoining public parks needs to be told 
this. The figures tell their own story. 

"I have been an advocate of the Regional Plan from the beginning. 
My reasons are found in its ultimate service to the public as a whole not 
only as a source of vital information but also as a standard of develop- 
ment, and consequently as a stabilizer of values." 

Will Help Local Plans to Fit in Logically 
Charles C. Kurtz says: "A Regional Plan does not attempt to pre- 
scribe what the local plans for any one town or city shall or shall not 
contain. It does not attempt to meddle with local autonomy. It seeks to 
strengthen the individuality of a community, rather than to shape it 
after a standardized pattern. Wilmington's destiny and its future is its 
inalienable right. But a Regional Plan will help Wilmington to fit its 
local plans logically into the co-ordinated development of the Tri- 
State Region." 

Planning is Production 
The effects of Regional Planning, as these leading realtors state, go 
far deeper in the fundamentals of the real estate business than the collect- 
ing, systematizing and grouping of regional and land value informa- 
tion. As Fred E. Reed, former Vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards points out, "Planning is the production end 
of the real estate business and it is our selfish interests as representatives 
of property to see that the goods are produced with the greatest possible 
initial advantage." 

But the real estate business is rapidly becoming a metropolitan indus- 
try. At present the economical commuting distance from the central city 
of the Tri-State District is about thirty-five miles, but the transporta- 
tion facilities are improving so rapidly that within the next generation 
the metropolitan area will extend, it is estimated, for sixty-five miles 
beyond the central city borders . John Ihlder , Manager of the Civic Devel- 
opment Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
says: "We have ceased to be permanently a rural people and are today 
permanently an urban people. Within the next generation it is probable 
that nearly 70 percent, of our total population, more than 100,000,000 
people, will be living within cities and towns." 
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The realtors of America, in Elihu Root's words, are the "men who 
very largely determine the growth of a city." From the very nature of 
their business they have to be planners. They plan their subdivisions, 
they plan their streets and they plan their houses . The essence of Regional 
Planning is the doing away of all haphazard planning of fundamental 
necessities for the public good. It follows that what is a benefit to the 
public as a whole is of equal benefit to those who depend upon the 
public for their livelihood and profits. 

COST AND BUDGET OF THE MASTER PLAN 

With this program as its objective, the Regional Planning Federa- 
tion has gone to the people of the Tri-State District for financial support. 
In doing this, the Federation has followed the logical course pursued 
by the regional planning organizations of the other great metropolitan 
regions such as Minneapolis and St. Paul, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The Master Plan will be completed, according to present schedule, 

in three years. Its cost will be $500,000. The budget on vv^hich it is based 

is as follows: 

Base maps, aerial surveys, and base-mapping $103,600 

General engineering and direction 153,800 

Engineering consultation 77,700 

Field research 45,300 

Presentation of plan, service to district, preparation and printing of 
reports, etc 119,600 

$500,000 

THE SPECIFIC BENEFITS OF REGIONAL PLANNING 

What are the specific benefits of Regional Planning to the real estate 
industry in the Tri-State District as a whole? Under modern conditions 
urban property values depend chiefly upon accessibility, adequacy of 
water and sewage systems, the ultimate stability of the real estate in- 
vestment, and the taxes which are imposed upon the community for 
improvements and public service. 

The Master Plan with its provision for logical highway routes 
and other transportation short cuts will promote the accessibility of 
the inhabitants to the region whether they are considered as individuals, 
as business, industry or public utilities. The water supply and sewage 
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disposal proposals to be embodied in the Master Plan afford protection 
for the health and convenience of the people of the region. 

Stability of Values 

Stability of values is becoming more and more an essential factor 
in successful real estate operations . The highest sales resistance the realtor 
has to overcome is the fear in the mind of the prospect as to the future 
development of the neighborhood. In other words, in the permanency 
of his property values. The past has been a period of speculation which 
was naturally a result of wide margins and shrewd "hunches." The 
future will be more and more a period of investment with the safer 
margins and more accurate data which a standardized plan can alone 
provide. 

Permanency of Investments 

So if the future property development will lay an increasing emphasis 
upon permanency the realtor will take an account not only of the indi- 
vidual property but of its environments. Regional Planning and local 
planning are the application of foresight in discounting the possibility 
of present mistakes and future repentance. If each community and its 
immediate surroundings are sanely planned in the beginning their devel- 
opment will be normal, their growth will be along sound and economic 
lines and in each community the element of uncertainty that now inter- 
jects itself into the transaction of the real estate business will be largely 
eliminated. Anyone purchasing property will be assured that he can 
enjoy the use of it for the purpose for which it was purchased. Values 
will remain stable and the margin will be widened. Regional and local 
planning will place the investment on a much surer basis. 

A Surer Kno\vledge of Actual Values 

Regional Planning will make possible a surer and deeper knowledge 
of actual property values. One of the great objections heretofore to real 
estate investment is the fact that the actual value of any given property 
is very much a matter of opinion. The actual values will be much more 
readily estimated in any area where the real estate operator is assured 
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that the development will be along sane, sound and safe lines. Opinion 
will give place to assurance. 

It follows also that the stabilization and accurate estimate of real 
estate values will have their effect upon mortgage loans and the finan- 
cing of real estate projects by trust companies and banks. The tendency 
of bankers is not to look on speculative values but on present ones. Is 
it not logical to assume that loans sought upon property developed or 
to be developed along planned lines have a strong additional element 
of safety from that very fact? 

Halting the Tax Spiral 

The question of taxes is one which is continually before the eyes 
and mind of the real estate investor. Taxes have been rising since 1914 
and the question why still irritates the pocket nerve. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been endeavoring to decrease the national taxes from their 
high peak, but the local taxes still continue on the up-grade, so the 
question is still unanswered. 

The fact remains, however, that taxes affect property values and it 
must be shown that the spending of this money increases values, or 
forces losses. It also must be shown that taxes do not propose an "anti- 
social" development of real estate . One of the reasons given for building 
structures of great bulk which occupy nearly all of their lots, cut off 
light and air from neighboring properties and compel the digging of 
subways, is high taxes. The expenditures which these buildings necessi- 
tate go on and taxes keep rising still higher. The result is an ascending 
spiral at which, as Mr. Ihlder points out, human ingenuity seems to 
be balked. 

A similar situation is found in the laying down of improvements 
which, because they were projected without plan or foresight, have to 
be torn up and remade. How much of the taxpayer's money has been 
wasted in widening streets, or relaying water mains which, with a sure 
knowledge of future demands upon them, would have been planned 
and built adequately in the first place? The cost of haphazard development 
is spread over the public assessment and the public has to pay. Regional 
Planning, by supplying a sound and safe standard for improvement 
projects, will stop much of this waste by cutting it off at the source. 
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The Waste and Upheaval of Shifting Centers 

One of the most interesting problems confronting the Philadelphia 
real estate interests today is how to avoid the tremendous waste and 
upheaval which have come to accompany the rapid shift of the original 
centers of business and population. 

That these shifts are accompanied by serious disruption of the busi- 
ness life of a city and by serious economic loss can be easily demonstrated . 
How these consequences are to be avoided is not so easily to be deter- 
mined, but the subject is receiving the serious attention of the City and 
Regional Planning profession. 

While no panacea is yet available the most vital factor concerned 
has been found to be that of traffic circulation. Thomas Adams, Director 
of the New York Regional Plan, has officially asserted that ' 'land values 
are determined by accessibility," and he makes clear that accessibility is 
not merely a question of geographical position alone, but is vitally 
affected by traffic congestion and freedom of access. The main obstacle 
to accessibility used formerly to be distance; today the main obstacle 
to accessibility is congestion. 

Therefore, whatever may be attempted in improving local condi- 
tions and adapting the type of structures to the activities best suited to 
a given locality, such improvements are inadequate to retard the pre- 
mature obsolescence of an area whose regional accessibility has been 
impaired by traffic congestion. 

The Free Movement of City Traffic 

The direction of effort in the future must therefore be toward open- 
ing up main arteries to permit easy accessibility to and from main arter- 
ies of vehicular traffic, and the design and execution of a comprehensive 
system of traffic circulation which will permit the free movement of 
through traffic and at the same time offer maximum facility for local use 
of streets connected with the main arteries. 

The Regional Planning Federation has already prepared a plan for 
the Philadelphia approach to the Delaware River Bridge. This plan 
and the report of the Federation's Highway Committee on regional by- 
pass highways for traffic relief should be in the hands of every realtor 
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in the Tri-State District. Both these proposals, and in addition, plans 
for the development of the Delaware River water front and harbor, 
have a distinct bearing upon Philadelphia's local real estate problems. 

The Value to the Public 

But above and beyond these specific benefits of Regional Planning 
to the real estate field, is the value of planning to the public. That it 
has an enormous utility no one can doubt who has followed the move- 
ment throughout the country in the last few years. And assuredly no 
one can doubt that the people of the Tri-State District recognize the 
need and the benefits of the Federation's program. Evidence of the pub- 
lic interest in it are seen on every hand — Wilmington, and New^ Castle 
County; in Chester and Delaware County; in Camden and its suburban 
villages; in Norristown and Trenton; in the Main Line boroughs and 
in Philadelphia. The public believes in Regional Planning as a safeguard 
to their own and their childrens' future interests in a region which shall 
be livable, accessible, healthy and prosperous. 

No other business is as closely identified with the future growth 
and development of the region as is that of the realtor. Nor is there any 
business man more closely concerned with the interests and demands 
of the public. Regional Planning is a public movement of gigantic .pro- 
portions and enormous possibilities for good which all will share. The 
Regional Planning Federation has good reasons for believing that the 
real estate industry of the Tri-State Region will contribute liberally to 
the completion of the Master Plan. 
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